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ABSTRACT 



The comparison of adult literacy in the United States and in 
other countries is based on data gathered in interviews with a sample of 
individuals representative of the population aged 16-65 in twelve countries: 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Canada, Germany, New Zealand, Australia, the United 
States, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Ireland, Switzerland, and Poland. 
Respondents' literacy was measured using 114 literacy tasks found to be valid 
across cultures and reflecting three domains of literacy: prose, document, 
and quantitative. An introductory section gives background information on the 
study, definition of literacy, and methodology used in the survey. Subsequent 
sections contain the findings, in tables and narrative, concerning: national 
literacy averages and distribution of literacy skills at five levels; the 
relationship of literacy to employment status (unemployed, employed, out of 
workforce, student) , occupational status (professionals, managers, 
technicians, clerical, sales/service, skilled craft, machine operators, 
agricultural /primary) , and income, and the importance of literacy to 
individuals. Contains three references. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Literacy Education) 
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Foreword 



Each year a large number of written documents are generated by NCES staff and 
individuals commissioned by NCES which provide preliminary analyses of survey results and 
address technical, methodological, and evaluation issues. Even though they are not formally 
published, these documents reflect a tremendous amount of unique expertise, knowledge, and 
experience. 

The Working Paper Series was created in order to preserve the information contained 
in these documents and to promote the sharing of valuable work experience and knowledge. 
However, these documents were prepared under different formats and did not undergo 
vigorous NCES publication review and editing prior to their inclusion in the series. 
Consequently, we encourage users of the series to consult the individual authors for citations. 

To receive information about submitting manuscripts or obtaining copies of the series, 
please contact Ruth R. Harris at (202) 219-1831 or U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, National Center for Education Statistics, 555 New 
Jersey Ave., N.W., Room 400, Washington, D.C. 20208-5654. 
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Preface 



This report is a working paper produced as part of a forthcoming larger report on adult 
literacy in the United States. In fact, this working paper presents, in draft form, the analyses 
and text of the first two chapters of the larger report to come. The first of the two c hap ters 
in question provides a comparison of the literacy levels of adults in 12 nations - Canada, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States, Australia, 
Flemish-speaking Belgium, Ireland, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom. The second of 
the two chapters takes this same comparative view of the relationship between literacy levels 
and, respectively, employment, occupational status and income, across all but one of these 
nations. (At this time the appropriate data for Australia are not available for publication.) 

The full report will be released later this year and will contain, in addition to the chapters 
noted above, a discussion of the variation in literacy levels across across different industry- 
defined sectors of the labor force, and an extended discussion of the relationship between 
literacy and education. 
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Introduction 



O n December 6, 1995, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) and Statistics Canada released a report 
called Literacy, Economy, and Society, which compares literacy 
rates, the relationship between literacy and income, immigration, partic- 
ipation in the labor force, education, and literacy practices across seven 
countries. The report was based on the first international household study 
that included an actual assessment of the literacy skills of adults. The study 
was designed and implemented through a cooperative effort on the part 
of government agencies in each of the participating countries. Scientific 
breakthroughs in assessment design and psychometrics made it possible 
to compare, in the first instance, the distribution of literacy within Canada, 
Germany, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. Subsequently, five additional countries - Australia, Flemish-speak- 
ing Belgium, Ireland, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom - replicated 
the International Adult Literacy Survey and so provided for additional com- 
parisons. During November of 1997, the OECD and Statistics Canada released 
a second report including further analyses of the expanded set of data. 

The data included in these reports illustrate that the overall literacy 
skills of Americans are similar to those of people from the other major 
industrial societies participating in the study. Sweden outperforms every 
other country and Poland does less well than every other country on each 
of the three scales. After that, clear rankings that have statistical signifi- 
cance become more difficult to describe. However, Americans, in all their 
diversity, achieve somewhere in the middle on each of the literacy scales. 
The Americans achieve at the same level as the Canadians, Germans, 
Australians, Flemish speaking Belgians, English, Irish, and the French and 
German speaking Swiss on the prose scale. And, on the document and 
quantitative scales the United States does as well as Canada, Flemish-speak- 
ing Belgium, French-speaking Switzerland, Australia, German-speaking 
Switzerland, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, and Ireland. 

Despite similarities in mean literacy scores among subsets of partici- 
pating countries, the distribution of literacy skills within all countries var- 
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ied considerably. In addition to providing scale scores, the International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) literacy data is divided into five levels.' It is 
easiest to look at the distribution of literacy in terms of these five levels. 
The United States was most similar to Canada, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom in this respect These three countries had close to 20 percent 
of their adult population at both the high and low ends of the literacy 
scale (levels 1, 4, and 5). In contrast, the performance of their European 
counterparts was concentrated in the middle literacy levels - at least two- 
thirds of the adult population in the Netherlands, Switzerland (both French 
and German speaking), and Germany were at literacy levels 2 or 3. While 
Sweden tended to have the greatest concentration at the higher end of 
the scale, Poland’s adults were concentrated at the lower end. 

Although the U.S. findings were similar to what Americans had learned 
from our own National Adult Literacy Survey (September 1993), the addi- 
tion of the comparative data sheds further light on the competitive status 
of the U.S. population. These comparative data heighten our understand- 
ing of the importance of literacy skills to our population at work, in school, 
and at home. 

at an international definition of literacy 

Believing that literacy has become one of the fundamental tools nec- 
essary for successful economic performance in industrialized societies, and 
consistent with North American and Australian frameworks for literacy," 
countries participating in the IALS agreed to no longer define literacy as 
a dichotomy separating those who are literate from those who are not 
Rather, literacy could more effectively be described in terms of a contin- 
uum related to “. . .how adults use written information to function in soci- 
ety.” 1 This broader definition would be useful to governments and policy- 
makers, because it would provide more information about the level and 
distribution of literacy across populations and could thus help shape appro- 
priate literacy programs. 

A complete description of each literacy level is provided in Chapter 1 of this report. 

Within the United States, the view of literacy as a continuum of multiple skills can be clearly traced 
to the Young Adult Literacy Study (YALS) conducted in 1986, followed by a U.S. Department of Labor 
study in 1992, and the National Adult Literacy Study (NALS) done i n 1993. Both Canada and 
Australia also have defined literacy in this manner (The Creative Research Group 1987, and 
Statistics Canada 1991 in Canada, The Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education and 
Training 1989 in Australia. 
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